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74 yournal of American Folk-Lore, 

Mississagua Place-Names. — Many of the Mississagua place-names in 
the midland region of Ontario are of interest to students of etymology and 
of folk-lore. Lake Scugog was called by the Mississaguas Paidjakoshklwd- 
kbng (low, muddy place), a name which refers to the shallow muddy state 
of the lake before the government dams were erected. Scugog, the name by 
which white people know the lake, is no doubt a corruption of the Indian 
appellation. Stony Lake is known to the Indians as Kawakouikong (place 
of the moss), from wdkbn, a-sort of (edible) moss that grows upon stones. 
Mud or Chemung Lake (which latter means " place of canoes ") is known 
to the Mississaguas as Shishibatigweyong (place of many inlets and outlets 
with junctions). The chief river of this region is the Otbnabee, which has 
preserved its Indian appellation otonabi (mouth-water), a name it received 
most probably on account of the broad expanse of Rice Lake into which it 
flows, and whence it again emerges under the name of the Trent. A lake- 
like expansion of this river near the village of Lakefield is named Katchi- 
wanuk (steep place where the water falls down). The Indians call Rice 
Lake (so named from the wild-rice in which it abounds) Pdmitaskwotaybng 
(across prairies), because, years ago, on looking across the lake from the 
Indian camping-place, one could see as it were rolling prairies. Sturgeon 
Lake is a translation of JVamd Sagaikon, the Indian name {sagaikon, or 
asdgdikon, being the term applied to an inland, land-locked lake). To 
Lakes Ontario, Huron, and Superior, and sometimes to Lake Simcoe, the 
name Kltchigdming (big water) is applied. To the Mississaguas and Ojeb- 
ways Lake Superior is also known as Otchipwk Kltchigdming (the big- 
water of the Ojebways), its northern shores having been the region whence 
the Ojebways migrated to the east. Lake Simcoe has another Indian 
name, the origin of which is as follows : Long ago some of the Missis- 
saguas used to live on points of land in the lake (near what is now Beaver- 
ton) ; no other people dwelt there then. One day a man heard a voice, as 
if some one were calling (ashuniun) a dog. It was a calm day, and al- 
though he looked carefully he could see no one, but only heard the voice. 
So the people named the lake Ashunibng (the place of the calling). The 
Narrows of Lake Simcoe are called Midjikdming (the fish-fence, place 
where stakes are put in to stop fish), a name which recalls Champlain's 
notice of this peculiar contrivance. At the Narrows lived, according to 
Mississagua belief, the mishlblshi or " lion," to propitiate which sacrifices of 
tobacco, etc., were often made. To a place in the Scugog River where 
"rapids" are, the name Potagoning was applied, and the town of Lindsay 
there situated is still known to the Indians as Potagoning. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

Israelite and Indian. 1 — The student of anthropology is confronted by 
two possible theories to account for the correspondences of custom and in- 
vention which are everywhere found in the track of his investigations. At 

1 Israelite and Indian, a Parallel in Planes of Culture. By Garrick Mallery. 
Address of the Vice-President of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Section H. Anthropology. Reprinted from the Popular Science 
Monthly. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 



